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In  1889,  people  were  judged  literate  if  they  could 
sign  their  names;  that  was  enough  for  the  farm 
and  buggy  economy.  In  the  machine  economy  of 
1939,  literacy  meant  completing  the  sixth  grade.  To- 
day, the  information  age  of  computers  and  high 
technology  assumes  for  some  a bare  minimum  of 
reading  and  writing  skills  at  the  high  school  gradu- 
ate level.  However,  because  changes  in  the  work- 
place are  so  dramatic  and  unpredictable,  many  peo- 
ple must  be  ready  to  adapt  to  jobs  that  did  not  even 
exist  when  they  were  in  school. 

There  are  25  million  Americans  who  cannot  read 
or  write.  An  additional  45  million  are  functionally 
illiterate — without  the  reading  and  writing  skills  to 
find  work — and  that  number  is  growing  by  more 
than  2 million  a year. 

Illiteracy  is  compounded  by  the  attack  on  English 
as  a national  language,  yet  civilizations  rise  by  liter- 
acy and  a common  language  that  allows  knowledge 
to  become  accessible  to  all.  Common  values  can  be 
defined  and  pursued  through  a system  of  written 
communication.  The  Greek  city  state  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury BC  was  the  first  that  could  be  justly  character- 
ized as  literate  in  this  way.  It  gave  us  our  concept 
on  democracy  and  so  much  else  of  our  Western  cul- 
ture. 

The  United  States,  above  all,  drew  inspiration 
from  that  ancient  tradition  of  liberty  and  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  curiously,  we  also  have  an  anti- 
intellectual tradition;  we  are  resentful,  in  our  egali- 
tarian manner,  of  those  who  give  the  impression 
that  they  "know  better."  But  in  the  postindustrial 
era,  when  the  majority  of  people  in  the  work  force 
make  a living  with  their  minds,  not  their  hands,  it  is 
education — more  than  coal  or  steel  or  even  capi- 
tal— that  is  the  key  to  our  economic  future. 

Dr.  Matina  Horner,  president  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, recently  stated,  "I  fear  that  as  we  approach  the 
21st  century  there  is  cause  for  alarm.  Growing  num- 
bers of  our  population  are  at  risk.  We  have  recently 
been  barraged  by  evidence  and  anecdotes  docu- 
menting frightening  illiteracy  rates  of  many  kinds 
(functional,  mathematical,  geographic)  among  our 
people."  She  asserted  that  our  entire  society  is 


“EDUCATION — 
MORE  THAN  COAL  OR 
STEEL  OR  EVEN 
CAPITAL— IS  THE  KEY 
TO  OUR  ECONOMIC 
FUTURE.” 
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“WHY  DO  WE  HAVE 
INCREASED  NUMBERS 
OF  ILLITERATE  BLIND 
PEOPLE?” 


threatened  by  the  'Vicious  cycle  of  a growing  illiter- 
ate underclass." 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  only  natural  that  the 
problems  of  our  total  society  are  frequently  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  Although  I do  not  believe  that  the  caus- 
es of  braille  illiteracy  are  necessarily  based  on  the 
causes  of  the  epidemic  of  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States.  In  general,  I do  believe  that  our  concerns 
over  the  lack  of  use  of  braille  have  been  sensitized 
by  the  society's  concerns  in  this  area. 

There  clearly  is  a growing  awareness  and  concern 
about  the  decrease  in  braille  reading  and  writing  in 
the  United  States  both  from  consumers  using  the 
braille  system  and  from  providers  of  service  who 
teach  or  produce  materials  in  braille.  This  is  not  a 
new  problem,  but  it  is  a growing  one  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  It  appears  to  be  an  issue  that  con- 
sumers, teachers,  and  producers  of  braille  agree  ex- 
ists but  are  divided  as  to  why  this  situation  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  what  to  do  about  it.  This  ar- 
ticle presents  some  of  the  common  general  reasons 
offered  for  the  lack  of  braille  usage,  other  more  de- 
tailed reasons,  that  I believe  are  closer  to  the  mark, 
and  some  possible  solutions. 

Common  Explanations 

The  most  frequent  explanations  of  why  we  have  in- 
creased numbers  of  illiterate  blind  people  seem  to 
fall  into  one  of  eight  categories: 

1.  Medical  advances  have  saved  many  infants 
who  previously  would  not  have  survived.  This  pop- 
ulation of  children  who  have  been  born  blind  and 
have  other  disabilities  has  diminished  the  number 
of  potential  braille  users.  These  multiply  handi- 
capped children  are  estimated  to  be  50  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  various  degrees  of  disabling  conditions, 
but  there  is  no  documentation  of  statistics,  preva- 
lence rates,  or  even  demographics  to  support  this 
suggestion.  However,  it  is  stated  that  this  popula- 
tion is  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  nonreaders 
whose  most  frequent  additional  impairments  are  re- 
tardation and  learning  disabilities. 

2.  The  work  of  Dr.  Natalie  Barraga  and  others  in 
improving  the  use  of  residual  vision  in  the  1970s 
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and  1980s  has  encouraged  educators  and  parents  to 
strive  for  visual  utilization  when  possible,  as  op- 
posed to  the  more  historically  common  practice  of 
teaching  braille  to  all  students,  regardless  of  indi- 
vidual need  or  visual  acuity.  Consequently,  there 
are  fewer  braille  users. 

3.  Positive  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  braille 
have  diminished,  and  potential  braille  users  are  giv- 
en second-class  status  and  attention. 

4.  University  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  students  have  given  lip  ser- 
vice to  teaching  braille  and  have,  over  the  years, 
graduated  less-than-proficient  braille  instructors  as 
teachers. 

5.  The  complexity  of  the  braille  code  causes  illiter- 
acy among  blind  students  and  should  be  changed  in 
one  way  or  another. 

6.  The  dependence  on  audiotapes  and  speech- 
output  devices  has  helped  to  minimize  the  per- 
ceived necessity  for  braille. 

7.  The  existing  service  delivery  models  in  schools 
serving  blind  children  have,  through  the  concept  of 
the  least  restrictive  environment  found  in  P.L.  94- 
142,  favored  itinerant  and  teaching  consulting  mod- 
els of  service,  thus  limiting  the  time  spent  with  stu- 
dents because  of  large  caseloads  and  the  geographic 
regions  served. 

8.  The  Individual  Education  Plan  (IEP)  process, 
mandated  in  P.L.  94-142,  is  not  working  and  favors 
what  is  available  in  the  school  district  where  the 
blind  child  resides,  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
child.  This  approach  is  often  the  result  of  profes- 
sional rather  than  parental  concerns,  as  well  as  criti- 
cal shortages  in  teachers  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

These  eight  areas  are  the  most  frequently  cited  ex- 
planations for  the  lack  of  braille  usage.  Although  I 
agree  with  many  of  them,  I believe  they  often  miss 
the  details  that  make  up  each  of  the  eight  categories. 

More  Detailed  Explanations 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  multiply  handi- 
capped population  has  grown  tremendously  since 
the  1940s  as  a result  of  high  levels  of  oxygen  in  incu- 
bators, which  caused  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  (RLF), 


“POSITIVE  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  THE  USE  OF 
BRAILLE  HAVE 
DIMINISHED,  AND 
POTENTIAL  BRAILLE 
USERS  ARE  GIVEN 
SECOND-CLASS  STATUS 
AND  ATTENTION.” 
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“THIS  BANDWAGON 
MENTALITY  FOR  THE 
QUICK  FIX  HAS 
SHORTCHANGED  MANY 
VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  AND 
ADULTS” 


now  known  as  Retinopathy  of  Prematurity  (ROP), 
and  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  with  the  rubella  epi- 
demic. However,  children  who  are  both  visually  im- 
paired and  multiply  handicapped  have  been  sold 
down  the  river. 

When  we  wish  to  count  and  serve  this  popula- 
tion, as  required  by  P.L.  94-142,  we  are  told  that 
their  primary  handicap  is  other  than  vision.  Thus, 
they  become  lost  to  us  and  unserved  or  are  under- 
served by  others  with  no  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  visual  impairment  on  sensory,  motor,  and  cogni- 
tive development.  Consequently,  our  numbers  de- 
cline, along  with  our  justification  for  funding  pro- 
grams and  training  teachers.  Until  we  are  ready  to 
fight  the  growing  generic  model  of  service,  this 
problem  will  increase  and  affect  service  in  general 
to  all  children,  whether  they  are  multiply  handi- 
capped or  visually  handicapped. 

2.  For  too  long,  this  country  has  been  looking  for 
a quick  fix  to  solve  problems  bilaterally — yes  or  no, 
right  or  wrong,  sighted  or  blind.  I believe  that  Dr. 
Barraga  and  her  colleagues  never  intended  her 
work  in  vision  stimulation  and  vision  efficiency  to 
be  unilaterally  applied  to  all  visually  handicapped 
children  with  some  remaining  sight.  But  that's  what 
we  did  and  still  do,  which  suggests  of  course,  to  the 
system  and  to  the  children,  that  to  see  is  better  than 
not  to  see,  and  it  encourages  visually  handicapped 
children  to  use  their  remaining  vision  at  all  costs. 

This  bandwagon  mentality  for  the  quick  fix — to 
be  more  like  sighted  than  like  blind  people — has 
shortchanged  many  visually  handicapped  children 
and  adults  in  this  country,  who  are  to  be  added  to 
the  25  million  sighted  Americans  who  cannot  read 
or  write.  The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far;  it  must 
be  brought  back  and  centered. 

3.  Negative  attitudes  toward  blind  people  and 
the  communication  skills  they  need  are  indeed 
present  and  truly  unintended;  that's  what  makes 
them  so  insidious.  Without  perhaps  realizing  it, 
how  we  as  educators  of  blind  children  and  adults 
perform  and  interchange  with  our  students/ clients 
and  other  professionals  shows  blind  people  what 
our  attitudes  are  toward  them.  By  depriving  blind 
students  of  the  right  to  read  braille  over  large  print 
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when  clearly  they  read  at  a less-than-functional 
speed  with  large  print,  is  to  deny  them  equal  access 
to  life.  It  can't  help  but  suggest  that  perhaps  braille 
is  inferior  and,  therefore,  reading  print  or  having 
sight  is  superior.  Do  we  positively  reinforce  a blind 
child  to  learn  braille  with  the  same  enthusiasm  we 
show  them  to  learn  print? 

Another  negative  attitude  is  more  a function  of 
human  frailities.  That  is,  one  does  not  often  support 
an  activity  about  which  he  or  she  is  not  fully  knowl- 
edgeable. Therefore,  if  a teacher  of  the  visually 
handicapped  is  not  comfortable  in  the  knowledge 
and  teaching  of  braille  codes,  the  necessity  for  do- 
ing so  cannot  help  but  be  diminished. 

4.  The  inadequate  knowledge  of  braille  by  teach- 
ers of  the  visually  handicapped  is  not  all  of  their 
making.  The  attitude  toward  braille  instruction  at 
the  university  or  college  preparation  level  is  une- 
ven, to  say  the  least.  Some  programs  are  truly 
strong  and  place  equal  emphasis  on  the  acquisition 
of  braille  codes  and  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
mathematics  that  are  intrinsic  to  imparting  braille 
instruction  in  these  areas.  Others  give  the  whole 
thing  lip  service,  some  believing  it  should  be  a pre- 
requisite to  college  or  graduate  course  work  and 
others  thinking  that  it  requires  only  an  independent 
or  correspondence  course  type  of  approach  to  learn- 
ing. 

These  views  vary  with  the  coordinators  of  the  dif- 
ferent preparation  programs,  some  excellent  and 
some  not,  some  reducing  braille  instruction  just  to 
the  level  of  a transcriber's  knowledge  and  omitting 
anything  specific  to  reading  or  the  teaching  of  math- 
ematics. 

5.  A recent  rash  of  articles  has  attributed  the  illit- 
eracy of  blind  persons  to  the  complexity  of  the 
braille  code.  Moon  type,  Morse  code,  or  whatever, 
revisited,  only  reminds  me  of  the  waste  of  the  war 
of  the  dots. 

Let's  not  fight  that  war  again  and  revert  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  braille  code  is  archaic  or  too  complex.  A 
recent  article  stated  that  a blind  honor  student 
"couldn't  read  a novel  or  write  a paper."  This  situa- 
tion is,  of  course,  inexcusable,  but  to  say  that  the 
student's  illiteracy  is  due  to  the  complexity  of  the 


“DO  WE  POSITIVELY 
REINFORCE  A BLIND 
CHILD  TO  LEARN 
BRAILLE  WITH  THE 
SAME  ENTHUSIASM  WE 
SHOW  THEM  TO  LEARN 
PRINT?” 
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“IN  FACT,  IT  IS 
THROUGH  BRAILLE 
READING  THAT 
LITERACY  IS 
POSSIBLE.” 


braille  code  is  unfounded.  No  research  has  support- 
ed the  notion  that  the  braille  code,  in  and  of  itself, 
causes  illiteracy  among  blind  students  and  thereby 
limits  the  career  opportunities  that  are  available  to 
them. 

In  fact,  it  is  through  braille  reading  that  literacy  is 
possible.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's 
Careers  and  Technology  Information  Bank  (CTIB), 
which  lists  1,000  different  jobs  held  by  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people,  indicates  that  85  percent 
of  those  who  use  braille  as  their  primary  method  of 
reading  are  employed. 

6.  The  concerns  that  technology  of  any  form  will 
diminish  the  need  for  and  use  of  braille  go  back  to 
as  early  as  the  1940s,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book  program.  This  either /or  attitude  seems  to 
have  permeated  the  field  of  services  to  the  blind. 
Throughout  the  years  of  technological  develop- 
ment, ranging  from  Talking  Books,  records,  cas- 
settes, players  and  tapes,  and  computer  and  speech 
technology,  I have  never  met  a proficient  braille 
user  who  has  rejected  braille  because  of  these  new 
communication  skills. 

Most  proficient  braille  users  treat  these  advances 
in  print  accessibility  as  one  of  several  options  that 
are  available  to  them  and  that  complement  each 
other.  In  fact,  the  ability  to  do  word  processing  in 
braille,  to  edit  braille  text  accurately,  and  to  convert 
it  to  hard  copy  represents  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant advances  in  communication  available  to  blind 
persons  in  this  century  .The  potential  concern  over 
competing  technologies  that  will  diminish  the  need 
for  braille  is,  in  my  opinion,  minimal  when  one  con- 
siders the  problems  of  locating  and  producing  titles 
because  of  multiple  listings  in  various  organizations 
and  the  lack  of  a central  source  for  the  acquisition  of 
information.  The  number  of  blind  students  who  are 
waiting  for  braille  texts  in  school  is  unconscionable. 
If  we  believe  in  equal  access  to  print,  in  this  case  via 
braille,  and  now  have  the  technology  to  accomplish 
it  easily,  why  do  braille  users  have  to  wait  for  and 
receive  books  halfway  through  the  schoolyear.  How 
many  books  are  not  done,  and  how  many  books  are 
transcribed  unknowingly  more  than  once  or  twice? 
What  type  of  statement  does  this  make? 
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7.  The  issue  of  service  delivery  models  and  their 
effect  on  braille  instruction  is  crucial.  We  have  so  en- 
couraged the  placement  of  visually  handicapped 
children  in  schools  in  the  community  that  many 
states  have  restricted  the  alternative  of  placement  in 
residential  schools,  which  have  become  schools  pri- 
marily for  multiply  handicapped  blind  children. 
This  would  not  be  a problem  if  we  also  ensured  that 
itinerant  and  consulting  programs  would  have  rea- 
sonable caseloads  that  permitted  teachers  who  are 
trained  in  working  with  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  have  the  time  to  provide  adequate  services. 

In  more  cases  than  not,  we  have  promoted  our 
outward  appearance  of  a physical  setting  of  a least 
restrictive  environment  with  an  academic  program 
that  represents  the  most  restrictive  environment. 
What  we  all  need  to  do  is  to  ensure  the  most  ena- 
bling learning  environment  for  visually  handi- 
capped students  with  appropriate  teacher/ student 
ratios  according  to  individual  needs  rather,  than  ad- 
ministrative mandates.  No  child  can  learn  anything 
from  a teacher  in  any  academic  area  who  comes  to  a 
school  only  once  a week. 

8.  The  IEP  process  of  P.L.  94-142  is  indeed  the 
most  important  part  of  this  historic  legislation,  the 
Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  It  is 
the  time  when  experts,  parents,  and,  when  appro- 
priate, students  come  together  to  chart  the  academic 
course  of  the  visually  handicapped  student  for  the 
year.  This  process  is  so  critical  that  its  application  to 
all  school-age  children,  handicapped  or  not,  seems 
obvious.  However,  it  falls  short  in  that  it  relies  on 
the  following  assumptions: 

a.  The  IEP  team  is  equally  able  and  willing  to  as- 
sess the  visually  handicapped  child's  needs  and 
plan  a program  accordingly. 

b.  All  parents  are  committed  to  the  process  and 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  school  district  and  the 
professionals  who  work  with  their  children. 

c.  The  school  district  has  the  desire,  access,  and 
money  to  hire  trained  visually  handicapped  teach- 
ers and  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  and  to 
purchase  any  necessary  books  and  equipment. 

d.  The  IEP  team  and  parents  will  work  toward 
solving  problems  and  use  due  process  as  a last  re  sort. 


“ENSURE  THE  MOST 
ENABLING  LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS  WITH 
APPROPRIATE 
TEACHER/STUDENT 
RATIOS  ACCORDING  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 
RATHER  THAN 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANDATES.” 
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e.  All  agree  on  the  definition  of  appropriate  edu- 
cation in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  some  situations  in 
which  these  five  points  are  in  place  and  children 
and  programs  flourish.  However,  there  are  other  in- 
stances in  which  limitations,  not  needs  and  expecta- 
tions, shape  the  results.  To  ensure  the  efficiency  of 
this  process,  consumers  and  providers  of  services 
must  join  forces  to  insist  that  trained  teachers,  who 
have  taken  more  than  the  two  to  three  courses  re- 
quired by  some  states  for  state  certification,  be 
present,  along  with  informed  parents.  Together  we 
need  to  recruit  teachers  from  our  respective  friends 
and  colleagues  to  ensure  adequate  personnel.  There 
is  indeed  much  to  be  done,  but  I believe  it  is  doable. 


“THE  REAL  VICTIMS 
ARE  THE  ONES  WHO 
LOSE  THE  MOST:  BLIND 
CHILDREN 
THEMSELVES.” 


Possible  Solutions 

The  following  are  some  possible  solutions  that  at- 
tempt to  take  into  account  the  various  positions  of 
the  braille  illiteracy  issue  and  its  causes.  There  are 
no  winners  in  this  controversy  or  simple  answers. 
The  real  victims  are  the  ones  who  lose  the  most: 
blind  children  themselves. 

Of  greatest  concern  in  this  issue  is  the  definition 
of  the  visually  handicapped  children  we  serve  and 
many  multiply  handicapped /visually  handicapped 
we  do  not  service  but  should  serve.  The  most  tragic 
error  was  made  when  we  as  a field  agreed  to  pri- 
mary versus  secondary  handicapped  labels  to  de- 
fine our  population.  We  have  lost  children  to  the  ge- 
neric cracks  found  in  the  system  that  espouses  the 
need  for  the  development  of  unique  programs  for 
individuals. 

The  issues  of  economy  of  scale  have  sent  the  costs 
of  service  delivery  sky  rocketing,  compounded  by 
the  loss  of  many  children  to  other  areas  of  disabili- 
ties— children  who  have  been  educationally  crip- 
pled by  generic  services.  We  need  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  blind  children  and  braille  users  and  to 
develop  appropriate  reliable  assessment  measures 
that  allow  decisions  to  be  made  on  the  use  of  braille 
or  print  or  both.  Such  areas  as  the  working  distance 
from  the  page,  the  portability  of  reading  skills,  read- 
ing rates  and  accuracy,  visual  fatigue,  and  the  prop- 
er interpretation  of  the  results  of  assessments  all 
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lend  themselves  to  objective  measurement  and 
could  easily  serve  as  a basis  for  a uniform  assess- 
ment tool.  Children  who  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the 
categories  of  braille  or  print  users  deserve  the  option 
of  learning  both  braille  and  print  until  they  can 
make  their  own  informed  choice. 

Instruction  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  braille 
should  be  based  on  what  we  know  about  teaching 
reading  and  writing.  Such  instruction  draws  on  lin- 
guistic analysis,  the  psychology  of  learning,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  complexities  of  the  reading  and 
writing  processes  and  of  the  individual  differences 
of  learners,  familiarity  with  evaluation  and  testing 
procedures,  and  so  forth.  When  braille  is  the  nota- 
tion system  to  be  used  as  an  abstract  representation 
of  the  meaning  of  words,  symbols,  numbers,  and 
concepts  agreed  to  by  members  of  a culture- 
language  community,  the  mastery  of  the  braille  code 
or  codes  as  well  as  its  internal  logic,  is  required. 

A good  curriculum  should  start  with  all  we  know 
about  teaching,  reading,  and  writing.  Its  sequence 
derives  from  a sequential  arrangement  of  learning 
modules  for  the  teacher  and  the  learner  to  measure 
progress  against  a clearly  defined,  quantitative  set  of 
sequential  goals.  Thus,  the  selection  of  materials  and 
methodology  can  be  made  from  any  source  that  will 
help  learners  to  move  forward.  Teachers  would  be 
free  to  use  a series  of  readers,  selected  readings  from 
magazines,  books,  newspapers,  and  computer- 
generated materials.  Experience  charts,  shopping 
lists,  diaries,  recipe  files,  work-related  materials, 
school-related  materials,  and  much  more  could  all 
be  used  with  ease  to  increase  competence,  provide 
opportunities  for  drill,  and  enable  students  to  incor- 
porate braille  into  their  personal  lives  from  the  out- 
set. 

Many  good  teachers  do  these  things.  However, 
this  approach  addresses  the  issue  of  the  develop- 
ment versus  the  adaptation  of  materials.  I believe 
we  have  faulted  on  the  side  of  adaptation  when  we 
consistently  adapted  the  basal  reading  and  mathe- 
matics books  from  the  sighted  curricula  for  blind 
children.  We  need  to  balance  these  efforts  with  the 
development  of  curricula  that  are  specific  to  the 
needs  of  braille  readers. 


“CHILDREN  WHO  DO 
NOT  FIT  NEATLY  INTO 
THE  CATEGORIES  OF 
BRAILLE  OR  PRINT 
USERS  DESERVE  THE 
OPTION  OF  LEARNING 
BOTH  BRAILLE  AND 
PRINT  UNTIL  THEY  CAN 
MAKE  THEIR  OWN 
INFORMED  CHOICE.” 
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“WE  NEED  TO 
REEVALUATE  THE 
MODELS  FOR 
DELIVERING  SERVICES 
TO  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AROUND  THE 
COUNTRY  AND  DEMAND 
LOWER  CASELOADS,  AS 
WELL  AS 
APPROPRIATELY 
TRAINED  TEACHERS  IN 
VISION  AND  OTHER 
RELATED  AREAS.” 


To  ensure  high-quality  braille  instruction,  nation- 
al standards  should  be  developed  and  applied,  per- 
haps by  the  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  (NLS),  to  provide  a min- 
imum level  of  competence  in  the  knowledge  of 
braille.  The  teaching  of  this  skill  should  be  required 
courses  in  the  curriculum  of  teacher  preparation 
programs.  The  use  of  slate  and  stylus  must  not  be 
ignored  either,  and  national  standards  for  excel- 
lence could  also  be  established  for  this  skill. 

To  change  the  braille  code  in  any  major  way  is 
pointless  and  only  confirms  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  braille  system  by  the  individuals  who 
made  such  a suggestion.  But  we  have  not  used  the 
standard-setting  body  of  the  Braille  Authority  of 
North  America  (BAN A)  as  much  as  we  should  to 
ensure  that  the  braille  code  is  adequate  for  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  BANA  has  many  subcommittees 
in  literary,  mathematics,  music,  and  other  codes.  By 
ensuring  that  consumers  and  teachers  are  present 
on  each  of  these  committees,  we  can  assess  the  reali- 
ty of  the  need  for  any  proposed  changes. 

We  need  to  reevaluate  the  models  for  delivering 
services  to  visually  handicapped  children  in  public 
schools  around  the  country  and  demand  lower 
caseloads,  as  well  as  appropriately  trained  teachers 
in  vision  and  other  related  areas.  We  will  succeed  in 
this  effort  only  by  ensuring  that  the  IEP  process 
works  to  guarantee  the  proper  teaching  not  only  of 
braille  but  of  orientation  and  mobility,  activities  of 
daily  living,  and  other  skills.  We  have  in  place  a po- 
tentially good  system  in  P.L.  94-142.  Let's  commit 
ourselves  to  making  it  work  for  all  visually  handi- 
capped students. 

To  legislate  or  mandate  any  system  of  human  ser- 
vices always  creates  problems  of  interpretation, 
monitoring  and  funding.  I believe  we  have  seen  the 
reality  of  this  since  1977  when  P.L.  94-142  was  im- 
plemented. To  create  new  legislation  state-by-state 
to  address  the  problems  of  the  federal  law  seems  re- 
dundant. Let's  work  together  to  guarantee  that  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  P.L.  94-142  are  implemented. 
We  can  do  so  if  we  use  our  respective  influence  to- 
gether as  one  voice  to  demand  that  the  individual 
rights  of  blind  children  be  protected  through  read- 
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ing  and  writing,  through  independent  travel,  and 
through  access  to  the  written  word. 

The  lack  of  a centralized  source  of  information  for 
the  easy  location  of  books  in  special  formats  for 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons  in  this  day 
and  age  is  incomprehensible.  Despite  the  prolifera- 
tion of  database  systems,  the  reading  needs  of  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  people  rely,  for  the  most 
part,  on  an  informal  system  of  literature  search  that 
is  usually  dependent  on  the  help  of  sighted  persons. 
However,  agencies  that  serve  the  recreational  and 
educational  reading  needs  of  visually  impaired  chil- 
dren and  adults  have  now  formed  the  Coalition  for 
Information  Access  for  Print  Handicapped  Readers 
(CIAPHR).The  coalition  is  the  product  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind's  Networking  Task 
Force  focusing  on  developing  and  implementing  a 
computerized  central  listing  system  and  to  act  as  a 
conduit  for  networking. 

The  Networking  Task  Force  identified  the  follow- 
ing goals:  1)  To  identify  all  potential  network  con- 
tributors, such  as  agencies  and  organizations  that 
produce,  collect,  and  disseminate  titles  in  braille, 
large  print,  and  recording  format;  2)  To  develop, 
produce,  and  distribute  a directory  identifying 
agencies  that  list  their  titles;  3)  To  recommend  a sys- 
tem that  will  provide  a national  comprehensive  list- 
ing of  these  titles;  and  4)  To  develop  and  publish 
guidelines  for  listing  these  titles. 

CIAPHR  is  comprised  of  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,Inc., 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Association 
of  Instructional  Resource  Centers  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Charles  Crane  Memorial  Library  University 
of  British  Columbia,  National  Braille  Association, 
Inc.,  National  Library  of  Canada,  and  Recording  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 

CIAPHR' s Mission  Statement  is  a concise  descrip- 
tion of  its  aim: 

The  Coalition  for  Information  Access  for  Print- 
Handicapped  Readers  was  formed  to  address 
the  persistent  problems  related  to  the  location  of, 
and  access  to,  reading  materials  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons.  CIAPHR  is  commit- 


“THE  LACK  OF  A 
CENTRALIZED 
SOURCE  OF 
INFORMATION 
FOR  LOCATION 
OF  BOOKS  IN 
SPECIAL  FORMATS  IS 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE.” 
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ted  to  exploring  the  feasibility  and  means  of  de- 
veloping a comprehensive  listing  system  for  all 
materials  produced  in  braille,  large  print,  and  re- 
corded form  in  North  America.  These  recom- 
mendations will  be  presented  to  the  major  pro- 
ducers and  disseminators  for  their  joint 
consideration. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  time,  with  speech  technology, 
blind  persons  themselves  can  access  the  system  as 
well. 

Fred  Schroeder  stated  the  need  to  know  braille 
succinctly  at  a recent  meeting: 

Braille  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  to 
be  the  way  to  literacy  for  blind  people.  It  can  be 
produced  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  than 
ever  before  in  history.  With  braille  and  the  other 
skills  of  blindness,  we  as  blind  people  can  fulfill 
our  potential  and  take  our  true  place  as  contrib- 
uting, participating,  taxpaying  members  of  soci- 
ety. To  achieve  this  goal  will  take  concerted  and 
collective  actions. 

I,  too,  wish  to  achieve  this  goal,  for  braille  is  an  as- 
sertion of  equality  between  blind  and  sighted  per- 
sons with  respect  to  written  communication.  With 
one  voice,  I have  no  doubt  that  equality  can  become 
a reality. 


Susan  J.  Spungin,  Ed.D.,  associate  executive  director, 
Program  Services,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  St,  New  York,  NY  10011.  This 
brochure  is  a revised  version  of  a speech  presented  at 
the  National  Convention  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado,  July  1989. 
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AFB 

LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 
AND  PROJECTS 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
supports  the  nationwide  campaign  for  a more 
literate  United  States  in  a variety  of  ways. 

■ Public  education  campaign  to  inform  the 
public  that  literacy  is  an  issue  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  Americans  too. 

■ Charter  and  founding  member  of  CIAPHR 
— Coalition  for  Information  Access  for 
Print-Handicapped  Readers. 

■ Founding  member  of  BANA  — the  Braille 
Authority  of  North  America. 

■ Participation  in  development  of  national 
standards  for  teaching  of  braille  reading 
and  writing. 

■ Special  issue  of  Journal  of  Visual  Impairment 
& Blindness  on  braille  literacy. 

■ STARS  Program — blind  and  visually 
impaired  teenagers  newsletter  project. 

■ Cooperation  with  American  Library 
Association  to  have  readers  who  are  blind 
included  in  Reading  is  Fundamental  and 
National  Library  Week  events. 

■ Alexander  Scourby  Awards  honoring 
contributions  to  reading  for  blind  persons. 

■ Publications  on  braille  reading  and  writing. 

■ Publications  in  large  print  and  in  regular 
size  type  easily  read  with  low  vision  optical 
devices. 

■ Presentations  by  AFB  professional  staff  on 
braille  literacy. 

■ Promotion,  development  and  evaluation  of 
technology  that  can  enhance  literacy. 

Literacy  projects  planned  for  the  future  include 
a traveling  exhibit,  research  on  teachers'  and 
parents'  perceptions  of  braille,  hints  on 
teaching  braille  reading  and  writing  manual. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

1 5 West  1 6th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 001 1 


